HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

Hermes is identical with Sarameyos, the names of the two
dogs of Yama, the god of death, the mythic watch dogs in
the Veda. Max Muller doubts whether Sarama their mother,
the messenger of Indra, who goes to fetch the stolen cows,
was a dog. But the Sarameyos were certainly so. Hermes
possesses no Semitic trait. His original physical character as
a god of wind perfectly explains all the myths about him,
such as the stealing of Apollo's cows, the slaying of Argus,
his combat with Stentor, and all his attributes as the guardian
of the clouds, the guide of the shades, the herald of the gods,
the god of music and eloquence etc.

On the other hand, "it has long been known," says
Hopkins in his "Religion of India," "that Sivaite phallic-
worship was not borrowed from the Southerners, as it was once
Imagined and we venture with some scholars to believe that it
was due rather to late Greek influence than to that of
any native wild tribe, As has been very elaborately demonstra-
ted, Greek influence is clearly reflected in India's architecture.
Hellenic bas-reliefs, representing Bacchic scenes and the
love-god, are occasionally found. Siva is sometimes associated
with the Greek-cult of Eros and Aphrodit6/" This statement
of Hopkins, mainly based on the learned but misguided dis-
quisitons of Weber and Schroeder, is not borne out by facts.
The Hindus had neither any occasion nor the slightest inclina-
tion to introduce Greek deities into their pantheon. There
may be similarities in the virtues of some of the Greek
and Hindu gods and goddesses; but this may be explained
away, as has been pointed out already, by the fact that both the
nations borrowed their pantheon from the same Indo-
Germanic source.

Moreover, the Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp
contrast with that of the Greeks. To the former human form
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the soul^ in which,
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